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Removal from the schools- of educational material 
obiectionable to American Indians is a matter of concern tc teachers^ 
parents, Indiai coiamuni'ties and organi2aticns, and educatioiial 
decision makers. To appeal to a wider tarket, publishers often 
produce, materials favoring the interests of the predcminant society. 
Thus, textbooks and ether curricular matexials too often portray 
Indian people and institutions in an inaccurate, limited, atid unfa4.i^ 
manner, thus perpetuating a distorted historical view^ Ircian youth 
and adults must attempt to eradica te such historical and cultural 
misinformation and bias in instructional materials* One vay in vhich 
unsatisfactory instructional materials can be identified /is through 
the use of the Project MEDIA evaluation catalog developed by the 
National Indian. I^ucation Association. Conaunity metters can also 
identify and evaluate materials by asking specific guesticns such as 

itage in, Indian students?". 



"Does the material generate a pride of Her 
and by obtaining Indian students' reactionl 
Comprehensive and well-organized reguests 
removal should by15tesented to appropriate 
authorities, whi</n differ with the type of 

•^Indian and non-Iadian organizations inscl^ed in efforts. to iraproye 
the education of Indian children can assist in such efforts. An 
alphabetical list of such organizations is included^ . (SB) 
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FOREWARD ' / 

Within the past few decades, American Vndlahs and persons of "minorll^y' 
status In the Anglo society have protested vagalnst the racial , .ethnic, and 
sexual biases found In curricular materia-Ts In the nation's school s . ^\Text- 
books have. not been the only medium to which concerned parents, teachers, 
and students have objected, however. This protest has been widened to 
Include all mass media and other forms of non-phlrit educational medi^ and ' 
curriculum. Although errors .of cpmmi ss Ion and omission are legion in the 
representation of Afro-Amerlcan^s, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, women 
and other ethnic groups In the educat ional materi al s in Uni ted States ' 
schools, none is more vicious, incorrect , cul turally insensitive, and f>a-* 
tronizing as that accorde^i the American Indjan. , 

This guide focuses oh the problem of biased curricular materials . 
which deal with tl:ie American Indian and also designed^to assist Indians; 
In developing strategies for ident ify ing, evaluating, and remedying 
problems of biased and inaccurate materials in the curriculum of the schools 
whi<;h pr^esume to educate Indian children and youth- ^ V 



- The Nature of Textbooks and: Other Mater tal ' 

/Schools In any society peerfbrm numefous functions* Amohg the 
most Important of these is the pojrtlcal social izat ion of a natlon^s 
you^h* Much of the currlculi^m and instruct ional materials such as 
textbooks, films, and tapes conscious<ly or unconsciously attempt to 



Inculcate youth with a common Sehse ot^hlstory and destiny Yn order 
to have them erfibrace the same social an'd rhoral values as those who 
structure and govern soci^y and Its ihst i tut ?or>s . Curriculum and 
school materials must then receive least the taci^ endorsement 
of the individual and corporate ej.ite. ^ 
. However^ neithfer the American oatTisq ^nor, for that ^matter ,^ any 
other large'nation states are monotultural entities. Thus, the 1 
attempt to transmit a single vieW of Institutional fyrocesses can 
only result in the denial of the heritage, ^va 1 ues »and views of cul- 
turally diverse groups in a heterogeneous society.. Despfte this, ^ 

school curriculum Ideology and materials in the United States.; as 

■ " ' . ' ,- 

eiVsewhere, are dominated by -certain notions of , wisdom, truth; and 

values which are constructed by, the corporate el i te and supported 

' ■ ■ ■ . ... ' f 

by them, . ' ' '^^ • 

Textbook publishers and producers of nori-prlnt m^dia, who are 

often a segment of the'power elite, generally serve t.hese/ends and . 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' . 

attempt to maximize profits. " In order to^ch!e>/e the latter in- 

structional materials must bje designed 'to'appea] to the wid^'st^ 
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possible rnarket. Thfeegrbups have either 5ole or shared respon- 
sIbM I ty , for ^election of currlcular materialsr) sjehool bpards 
at t'he state arid local levels, school administrators, ^nd school 
teachers themselves. S.Ince all of these are. doml nlted "by Anglos, , 
publishers tend to produce materials that appeal ^to the Interests 
of these representatives and employees of the predominant society, 

■; ■ ... • ■ ■ . ^. ' • •■ ■ /. 

A Cause for Concern ■ 



^ Throughout the history of the United States' colonial rela- 

■ - ' . - ■ ' :^ ' ■ 

tions with Indian natiixns, the United States' educational policy 

fpr Indian children and youth has been a major-/ source of 'conten- 
tion. The efforts of the American government, working through 
the American schools, to de-l ndtani ze the rising Indian genera-- 
tlons^ has Tong been recognized as a thinly disguised policy of 
genoci'de, accu 1 terat ion , and the thfeft of natural ,and human 
/resources. * To many Indians, .thi s assessment is as valid ^J^^V 
as it was fifty, a hu^idred, or morq ye^rs ago. Howevdr, as 
qitizens of capti-ve nations, Indians have hfd to accept, for 

themselves and thei r chi ldren, thef scliools and other govern- 

' ^ . . . • ' ■ ■ ■ 

mental institutions ,of the settler government. 

Texts arid other curricular mater ials too often portray 
Indian people, i nst i tut idns , and nations in. unfai r, , inaccurate, 
and limited ways. Stated differently, it can be 5and that much 
of what is written about American Indians is pejorative, in 



addition, most of^what Is Imijjprtant about Indian hi story and 
culture Is not told. ; ' 

For exaiTpple, during the 1960's, textbook feferences to Ameri- 
can Indians^ were not so blatantly errors of comml ss lon--but errors 
of omission. American Indians were portrayed In a historical 
sense rather than tn a contemporary sense: 



"The 'Vild and wo(t^My»' West became a world-refiowned section 
of the United States, symbolizing the centurtes-long strug- 
* gle' of Americans against raw nature. The memory of the 
plains Indian and his buffalo, des'troyed so ruthlessly and 
so abruptly, is a rebuke to^Americans even today who delight 
^ In their country's resplendent heritage.*'^ 

■ ■ • * , p 

. In the textbobk, Trai Iblazers of American History , (Locke: 

1961) the overay objective of the histj)ry series is stated as 
fol lows : • 

.This series is designed* primari ly to famj l iarize young 
people with the i r hi stor ica 1 heri tage,/and lead them to a 
better understanding of how their nation, has developed into 
a great leader in the world fami ly of nat ions . A related' 
major objective of the series is to makei;;the learner more 
cognizant of his respons'kbi 1 i ty as a United States citizen 
in protecting his historica l^^ri tage-*'2 

In this same textbook however, references to bloodth^i rs ty 
and lusty savages are abundant: 

*'No one in Boonesborough heSrd the gi r] s^s^reamsT; .On through 
^ the woods went the Indians with their captives . AfoI lowing 
their trail tame Daniel Boone and his rescue par^W —At last 
at noon on the second day the rescue party could see the 
Indians and the girls. They had stopped to eat and were • 
grouped around a campfire. But the rescue was still a great 
problem. If the Indians saw the pioneers coming, they would 
ki 1 r ^e girls. . .''3 CEmphasis found in the teacher'^s edition 
for purposes of cl'asA discussion.) 
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A Definition of the Problem , : ' . *, 

ii\dian youth> at least for a tirAe.,- attend schools In which they 
.are exposed constantly to the Anglo vorld view of history, govern- 
ment, language, literature, art^ music,, arid sf^ience. This world. ' 

' s , ■ ■ * ' • ' ■ ' . p- 

/ ■ • ; ^ . .■ 

view places little ^vilue on American 1 ndlan 1 1 fe and ^cul ture." The 
evolution of America, \as It Is dellnea ted In school textbooks and 
other instructional m^J;.^^^ Is that this hemisphere- In the fif- 
teenth century^w^barb^us, chaotic, and disorganized. These 
same abor Ig Ines and . the i r institutions retreated and col lapsed upon 
cultural contract with the superior Eu>opean cultures. This inter- 
pretatiyi then shows the Native American futi lely seeking to impede 
the progressive development of the hemi sphei^e whi le resisting the 
White Settlers* religious, legale ai^d soc ia 1 i nsti tut ions ?nd the i r 
va>temRt to c|aim Indian land. Rarely are nat ions/ Ident i f led i n 
these his^torical accounts except for those that figure In/military 
history. Subduing- and el iminating the Indi^ans, thus , becam? the 
only progressive and Christian choices . - 
Once this had 1)een accompli shed , the vanquished people had to 

J)e control led, taught the ways of the modern worlds and assimi- 

it 

lated, if capable of it, into tbe.domi nant 'society . The diffipulty 
in all this has been, that the Indian peoples generally did not 
•appreciatcfenor understand the advantages of the domi nant society. 
It is bel ieved . iS^iat once the Indians recognized that their destiny 
lay in the fuyl^c^ of the "American Dream," all Indfan 

' . - '.M ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ 



problems would automat leal ly disappear/' 1 1 was , cons Idered 
essential by thfe dofninant spclety that a 1 1 chf ldreh; both non- 
Indian and Indian, learn these ''truths** which formed the gospel 
of American's corporate el i te. 

The above version of the colonization of America 'presets a 
distorted view of its history. It, excludes the richness and 
variety of Indian life In this hemisphere prior to Europeanlzi- 
tion. It fails to note the European diseases ratheV than mil i~ 
tary superiortty caus/d the even tua 1 surrender of territory.^ 
It does not show the irihuman I ty-:, treachery, and avarice of the 
sefttlerS;, civic and rel igioUs' leaders which could hot lead to' 
the^ acceptance of the irivader's values and' their God. 5 |t ^ 
omits telling of the Anglos' efforts of genocide and cultural 
annihi lat ion or the numerous treaty violations for the purpose 
of stripping the Indian people of the'! re lives and their lands -.V 
It .dofes not relate the effects of racism, enforced poverty, or 
the uneasy truces by which the.lndfan peoples were forced to' 
accept United States ^ ci.tlzensh ip : and federal regulation of the 
corrduct of their personal and: national l ives. ^ It ignores the 
brutal Tact-the- American Indians are st i 1 1 requ i red, to f i ght 
to retain what little land and wat^r are left. "ThTs historical 
view'with all. its distortions and omissions constitutes the 
problem pf schooling in. America for" American Indians. ^» 



• strategies 

Stratec^ies for Com bating Racism !n Instructional Materials at 

* . ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Large : ' * 



•Iridlin adults and youth must seek to guarantee, to the fullest 
extent possible, that schools accurately depl<|t historical and 
ciJlturaJ aspects of \n6\^ societies. Institutions, and values from 
the time of th^Ir contact with the settler society to the pr|psent. 
Further, the awareness that schools significantly affect the social 
beliefs, tjie value processes , the formulation of self ^oncept , and 
the sense of historicity demonstrates that Indian people must make ; 
every eff;ort possible to el iminate_l^e cul tural bi^ ^isinfdrma- 
trc>n, and" stereotypes .found th,e cut^icular materials^ In those 
cases of exclusion from educational materials, Indians must demand 
that the curriculum be supplemented. In addition/ those aspects ^pf 
Indian culture considered appropri-ate for transmission through the 
schools should be identified and inclu^^ed. 

Several efforts to document the'malicious portrayal of Indians 
in American school materials havebeen made. These Include but 
are; not 1 imited ]to, such studies as Textbooks and the American 
'n^'^" (1970) done by the American Indian Historical Society, and ' 
Ster<go types , Distortions, and Omissions in U.S. History Te>^tbook5 
(1977) published by the Council for I nterraci a1 Book^s for Children. 
Several state departments of education (e. g? Penrisy Ivan ia , Cal ifor-* 
nia, Minnesota) have also produced guidel ines for. determining 



positive treatment of culturally different peoples fn'.the United 

'States and for ^vo-luatlng the .s.bclal content of Instructional / 

• ■ • ' .- ' ^ ' > 

material. Another organXzat Ion attempting to rect Ify the s I tuat fon 

has been the National Indfan Education As sqc I a t ion ' V ProJ ec t M^D i A ' 

(Media EvaluatTon ^nd tu^emlrt^tlon by Indian Americans). Project 

MEDIA has used the expertise of Indian people In evaluat fng^varlous 

media and curr'^uUr materials^ and compiled an annotated and-part?-;. 

ally evaluated ^listing of several thousand textbooks , literary works, 

films and other Instructional media. The/second edition of the ' 

l istings contain only those materials evaluated- from the ^ndran 

perspective. Both' po^^ 1 1 1 ve arlcf negat i ve eval uat lo^s are presented. 

One Instan^^e Pf parental Involvement' in media se,lect ion ut i l Pz- 

ing Project MED'A Qutdel ines occurred through the.use'oJ^ a Title IV 

Parent- Committee a northerji Minneapolis suburb. Indian parents 

had reques'ted that they be involved, or consulted in the school 's * 

.selection of media materials by, about, or for American Indians.,- 

School perspnn^U however/ wanted to know what criteria the Indian 

parents would employ i n -determi n i ng >os i 1 1 ve frprn negative media. 

The parent comJTii t tee contacted Project MEDIA for guidel i neS; ta be 

used in the'med'a Selection process, The f)a rent commi t tee members 

now have an active voice in the -J dent i f icat ion and acquisition of ^ 

Indian media materials for use wi tfin the school / 



Strategics for Identifying, Evaluating^ and RemedyThg Problems of 
Unsatisfactory Instructional Mater^lals > . 

In ord6r tp renx>ve textbooks from use in the classroorfi, the 
problem of biased material must first be identified. Evaluation 
catalogues, such as the National Indian Education Association's 
P.roject MEDIA, are available- l)(s)weveV, sometimes the cost for 
such resource material^ are too high and the identification of 
biased materials must be left to the local community- When this 
is the case, the following questions may be asked to determine 
whether American Indians are accurately de]:j!Cted: ' 

1. Does the material generate a pride of heritage in Indian 
students? 

2, Does the material refer accurately and spec i f i ca 11 y to 
individual tribes/nations, or does it simply use the 
general term "IndiaiY?" 

3- Is the diversity in tri bal hi story, heritage, and/or 

customs conveyed to the reader? 
^. Is there evident dominance of one culture over another? 

5. Does the material use derogatory words , phrases , and 
iri)ages to depict I ndi an , peopl e? 

6. Are American Indian contributions to v/orld culture des-' 

crihed both h i s tor" i c:i 1 1 y .ind contemporarily? 

\ 

7. Does the material provide, comprehensive treatr.ient of 
Aiiiericon I nd i an. 'soc i eti cs of today? 
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8. Does the material xreate a positive or a negative^ Image 
of Indian peoples for the non-1 nd ian reader? 
cr^ The above list of evAaluative^ criteria is not inclusive of 
all the types of questions and considerations/which should be 
considered when evaluating biased !and stereotyped . textbooks . 
However, if they4ar^ utilized it will assist the process of 
critical analysis and judgment. 

Th^re are additional means by which biased material may be 
iden^ti f ied. The Indian child is one of the best sources for pin- 
pointing negative textbooks. It often is easy'to determine ob- 
jectionable material by listening to what the child says about 
what he or she is reading, hearing, and seeing in the schools. 
Parents and other members of thje community may also be consulted 
for their reactions and assistance in discovering problems con- 
cerning treatment of Indian peoples and cultures in the school 
booksi. When stereotyping and bias are identified, Indian, parents 
must organ ize themselves, community leaders, and pupils to present 
their grievances to the school board. 

Administrators and school board authorities must be presented 
wi th a comprehensive and well organized request for textbook removal 
Specific page numbers and illustrations, which reflect particular 
biases, stereotypes or derogatory terminology, should be identified 
beforehond and be well organ i zed for presentat ion when approaching 
the school authorities. . 
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There are a number of Indian organizations which are concerned 
and Involved in effdrts to i^l^prove the education of Indian children 
and youth. Support for the removal of objectionable textbook mater 
iais may be acquired through contacting: . ' 

K Local American Indian Centers or community centers. 
2. State Indian Education Associations — among the Associations 
ident i f ied are: " 

Alaska Federat'iOn of Natives A Inc. (AFN) 

550 West 8th Street A 

Anchorage, Alaska , - ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Alaska Native Education Association 

P.O. Box 68 

Barrow, Alaska 99723 

Alaska Native Foundation 
h]] W. ^th 
Anchorage, Alaska 

Arizona Native Arrier i can Educat ion Associa'^ion 
302 Farmer Building 
Arizona State University 
Tempe , A r i zona ;8525 1 ^ 

/ ' " * 

California Indian Education Association 
7^*^*7 Orien Avenue 
La Mesa, Cal ifornia 920^1 

Oklahoma Indian Education Association 
222 W. Lindsay 
Suite 206 
Norman, Oklahoma 

New York State Indian Education Coalition 
Native Ameuican Educa t i on Program 
Lavv/rence Road East 
North Syracuse Central S..D. 
North Syracuse, NY . 1321 2 
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South Dakota Indian Education Association/ 
PO Box 105^ : \ 

Pierre, South Dakota 57501 ^ 

3. Advocates for Indian Education /. , 

' E. 905 Third Avenue 

Spokane, Washington 99202 ^ 

All Indian Pueblo Counc i1 (AlPC) 
P.O. -Box 6507 Station B ^ ' 

r015 Indian SchooK.^Road N.W. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 8/107 ' 

5. American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEG) 
1626 High Street ^ f 
Denver, Colorado 802l8 

6. American Indian Hi storical Society . ' 
.1^51 Masonic Avenue 

San Franc tsco, California 9^117 . 

7. American Indian Lavy Program • 
University of New Mexico 

1 1 17 Standford Drive, NE ' / ^ 
Al buquerque. New Mexico 87106 

• ■ , - : • • . • % 

8. Americans for Indian Opportunity (AlO) ^ 
600 Second N.W, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

9. Bureau of 1 nd i an Af fa i rs i . 
Indian Education Resource Center \ 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 ) 

10. Coalitii)^ of Eastern Native Americans 
Star Route B Box 6oA - - \ . 
Atmore, Alabama 3^502 , ... 

11. Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards, Inc. (CICSB) 
51 1 '1 6th Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

^' 

12. Great Lakes Intertribal Counc i 1 (GL ITC) 
P.O. Box 636 

Ashland, Wisconsin 54806 
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13. 



15, 



6. 



.17. 



18. 



19. 



20, 



21 



22. 



23. 



Indian Education Tjraintng, Inc. 
1110 Pennsy.l van fa , Sui te. C 
Albuquerque, New Mex%9 87110 



Inst I tute; for the Development of Indian Law 
927 15th Street N.W. ^ -^t:^ 

Suite 200 / " ' ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

/ ^ ' /• ' • . • , ■ 

Indian Organization Development Inc. - » . 

P.O. Bjpix 7135 University Station . V 
Proyo, Utah 8'»602 . ' , 

National Advisory Council on Indian Educat ion (MAC IE) 

'♦25 13th Street- N.W. ^ 

Pennsylvania Building, Suite 326 

Washington, D.C. 2000A • 

National Congress of American Indians (NCAI ) 
l'»30' K'street N.W. #700 
Washington D.C. 20005 

National Indian Adult Education Association (UIATF/ABE) 
360^* West Government Way Extension 
Seattle, yashington 98199 

National Indian Education Association (NIEA) 
1115 Second Avenue South 
Ivy Tower Building 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55^03 , ^ 

National Indian Management Service of America Inc. 
Post Office Box 605 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 39350 

National Tribal Chairmans Association '(NTCA) 
1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Suite 207 
Washio^ton, D.C. 20006 

Native American Materials Development Center 
A07 Rio Grande Blvd., N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 

Native American Rights Fund 

1506 Brpadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 
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2^.^ Navajo Division of Education 

The l^avajo Tribe ' ■'' jt 

Window Rocic, Arizona 87112 ' . 4 . ^ ^ 

25- North American Indian Women's Association CNAIWA). 
P,0, Box 3H ' 
Isleta, New Mexico 87022 

26. Small Tribes of Western Washington (STOWW) i> 
520 Pacific Avenue ' 

Sumner, Washington 98390 * 

( - • 

27. United Indtans of Ali^ Tribes Foundation (UfATF) 
Day Break Star Indian Cul tural-Educational Center 
Discovery Park ^ v. 
Seattle, Washington 98119 * ^ . 

28;,. United ^States Office of Indian Educat ion (ai E)^ 
Federal Office Building 6 
AOO Maryland Avenue S.W. * 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

29. United South Eastern Tribes Inc. (USET) 
1101 Kermit Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 37217 

The above organizations may also be of assistance in the areas 
of education, law, community action or other relate'd fields involved 
with the improvement and achievement of ma:>cimum opportunities for 
Anier i can I ndians. 

Additionally, the Native American Graduate Program of the Educa- 
tional Policy Studies Department al^the Pennsylvania State UniversitT^ 
is in the process of developing an American Indian Educational Policy 
Center, One component vn 1 1 be designed to u t i 1 i ze ' t r i ba 1 leaders, 
Indian scholars, and graduate students in the analysis of instruc- 
tional materials. The Center will be prepared further to identify, 
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on a state by state basis contact persons within a particular 

state for assistance in^determl nl ng the appropriate action to take 

concerning objectionable instructional materials for Indian 

children and youth. 'This organization may be contacted through 

the following program: 

Native American Graduate Program ' 
319 Rackley Building 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

There are a ^umber of non-Indian organizations whose assistance 

may also be sought. Among them are the follov/ing: 

1. Teacher organ izat ions - Both the National Education 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers and 
their individual state affiliates are pledged to the 
removal of racism from American schools. If teachers 
within a local community who are members of one of these 
organizations utilize their power to bring the issue of 
American Indian textbook representation to the attention 
of their state and national organization, action may be 
immed i ate. 

2. State Boards of Education - In many states, the State Board 
of Educati on fias 'an Equa] Education Opportunity Office or 
an Inter-group Relations Office, as we] 1 as an Indian Edu- 
cation Division. Often these offices have pub 1 i shed guide- 
lines for culturally-fair curriculum materials. Protests 
lodged with the Board and an insistence that it take an 
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^ active role in el iminat-ing objectionafble materials in\the 

^ local schools wlli help to i/Ocrease the pressiTre on local 

** " , . ' 

school officials. . . '* 

3- State Hbman Relations Commissions - This st^dte agency i-s 
.charged with the protect Ion of individucil rights and wi tif 
the el imiriat ion ,of d I scrimfnat ion and bias. Although the 
Commission's, primary focus is not in the educational • field, 
support and possibly investigation into a particular problem 
' may be obta Ined f rom' thi s agency. } 
Other non-lndiah organizations which could lend. 2^^s i stance or 
support Include:; 

1. American Association 6f School Administrators i- 
1801 North Moore Street • 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

2. American Civil Liberties Union 
13^5: E. Street N.W. 

Wash i ngton , D.C. ' 

3. Education Commission of the States ' I 
i860 Lincoln Street 

Suite 300 . 
Denver, Colorado- 80295 

A. ERIC/CRESS \: 

Box 3AP * ' 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 

♦5- U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
1121 Vermont Avenue N^W. 
Washington, D.C. 

6. Assoc i at i on for the Supervision of Curriculum Development 
1701 K Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 



An additional avehue which lies open f*or improving the image of 
the American Indian in textbooks is to approach publishers. Letters - 
from ind iv idual s , pa^rent or community committees, trlba} organiza-" 
tions, ^ahd Indian and non-'India'h agencies which explain and support 
textbook grievances may do much to exqrt pressure upon publishers 
to remove offending materials. Some publishers cla fm they=>-are sen- 
sitive to problems of racism and sexism. For example, in 1975, 
Macmi 1 Ian Publ ishing Company, Inc. i s sued. gui del ines that suggest 
an awareness of the problem of t^tbook bias. If a problem is 

__j . - J • . y ^ . , 

identified, the publisher should be notified at onde and relief 
demanded to solve the problem. , 

American Indian children and youth are in attendance in a 
variety of school settings: Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, ^ 
Tribal Contract schools. Alternative Indian Schools, publ ic schools , / 
public schools with Title IV (Indian Education Act, 1972) pro- 
grams, ^ and private and parochial schools. As stated previously, 
many of the schools' instructional materials treat American Indian 
peoples and cultures in unsatisfactory and/or demeaning ways. 
Whether the rationale for utilizing such materials with Indian 
children and youths is based on ignorance, racism, or the presumed 
lack of available culturally relevant and .accurate textbooks is 
immaterial. The issue cannot be ignored. 

Through individual, community, and tribal protest to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in Washington, »D.C., and its di f ferent area 



■■■■■■ r:t^' 

officers, pressure can be brouight to bear upon the Bureau schools. 
Support from state and national Indian organizations, as well as 
support from certain non-^lndlari organizations, may also be sought. 

The problem of objectionable textbook or other curricular mate- 
rials In the contract of Al ternat i ve School situations should not; 
be present. Teaching and administrative personnel in these schools 
could serve as support groups and possibly provide technical assis- 
tance in the evaluation of existing curricula. 

Publ ic schools can be pressured by Indian community people and 
organizations, by state and r\at ional I nd lan groups, by state agencies 
of education and human relations, by state and national teacher or- 
ganizations, and by academic organizat Ions . 

Public schools with Title IV programs can best be challenged 
through the parent commi t tees provided for by the law funding such ' 
programs and by all of the agencies li 5ted under public school s shpwn 
above. 

Private and parochial schools, especially those dependent uporr 
:tu}tion charges, are vulnerable to economic pressure and ^ appeals 
to their ^oards of directors, to state'and national religious spon- 
soring agencies, and to pressure from Indian and non-Indian educa- - 
t i'onai^^ Organizat ions. ^ - . . . ^ 

Finally, non-lndicin teachers and decision makers who are assigned 
to schools attended by Indian students should be r^quir^ed to have 
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an additional baseline of Indian culture and her i tage^ Th i s 
educational servfce can be proviiled by the American Indian Studies 
Programs. located In many universities to prospective teachers and 
decision makers before they actually assume their duties. In the 
absence of such a program, the school could provide the necessary 
backgrourjd through instruct iona 1 • kl ts provided by American Indian 
Studies Prbgrams. It Is. essent ial that teachers as Wl 1 as paretits, 
Indian communities, decision makers, and concerned organisations be 
Involved with the removal of educat ibnal materials objectionable to 
Indians. • , ' - > . ■■. ' - 

>ri summary, much has to be done in the way of erasing the nega^ 
tive, biased stereotyped, and i naccurate instructional materials 
existing in the nation's schools todayV Of even greater importance 
is^the concern for future textbook publication. Only by exercising 

. constitutional, political, and social -rights can American Indian ' 

■ y' r ■'• " ' ^ . . , * ; " 

.parents, sfudents, and teachers achieve maximum qaaii*ty' educational 

opportuni t i^s foY American Indian youth. • ; ' ' ' 
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